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therefore 


numbers of medical students who 


failed to vet 


could not practise in 


their diplomas, and 
thre ir 


but who settle down here, 


own countries, 


put out n sign, 
and pay visits for twenty-five and fifty cents. 


The Medical Ree 


of the older German physicians has ‘*been se 


says the practice of some 


riously curtailed by these interlopers,” and 
calls for the appointment of an independent 
board of medical examiners in this State who 
shall pass on the qualifications of doctors, 
have the 


whether thre V diploma of Q medi 


Barrett, whose | 
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cal college or not. This is desirable even 


as regards natives, because, as every body 


knows, there is a great difference in medi 


eal schools, and consequently a great differ 
ence in the value of diplomas It is doubly 


desirable reigners, about 


regard to. fe 
Whose diplomas few people here know any 
thine. It will thus be tariff pro- 


tection for home doctors 


with 


seen that 


against the pauper 


doctors of Europe is not asked for. It is the 


false doctors whom it is i roposed to exe lude, 


and whom no good government permits to 


practise on the poor within its jurisdiction, 


It is a long time since a more perfect 
f 


specimen of what is known in the specula 
as the ‘bubble 


than the Electric Sugar Company, which col 


tive world has been seen 


lapse don’ “‘hursday It seems to have be en 


a fraud of the simplest kind—so simple that 


it isa wonder of human credulity that men 


could be found who were willing to invest 


A German ‘‘professor” appeared 


money in it 


here about four years ago with an alleged dis 
covery for refining sugar by a new electrical 


process, Claiming that at least $12 a ton could 


be saved by it. He kept the process a profound 
secret, locking the machinery of it in a room 
which he connected by a shoot with a room 


beneath. He took raw sugar. oste ntatiously 


into the upper room, and allowed visitors 
to assemble in the room beneath. They 
soon heard the whir of machinery, and 
a few moments later saw beautiful retined 
sugar come down the shoot. They examined 


it, saw that it had a crystalline beauty supe 
any sugar they had ever seen, 
the dis 
street” with specimens, 


rior to that of 


at once went Into raptures over 


covery, flooded the “* 
and began to. sell 


organized a company, 


stock. The sugar dealers of this country 
and the 
tuken to 


like hot cakes, until some 


were shy, however, stock went 
till it 


where it went off 


slowly was Eneland, 


thing like a million dollars’ worth of it) was 
When it had been placed, the 
pany’s officers began to notice suspicious de 


taken. com- 
velopments in the conduct of the widow of 
the 

who wasin charge of the secret. 
had a sudden call to the West. They broke 
open the door of the secret room, and, instead 


inventor—the latter died a short time avo 


She soon 


of arefining process, discovered nothing but 
some sugar-crushers, through which sugar, 
already refined, had been run and sent down 
the to the 
Not a particle of the raw sugar taken to the 


shoot audience-chamber below. 
secret room had been touched. Retined sugar, 
secretly conveyed there, had been treated to 
some chemical process which gave it the ad 
mired crystalline appearance, and then it had 
been put through the crushers, That is al 
there was to the secret. And the victims of this 
cheap fraud are not only adults,but many of 
them in England at least, experienced sugar 
refiners. 


Testimony which is entitled to weight as 
to the workings of prohibition in Kansas is 


furnished in a report just made by the 


Committee of the Farmers’ 


treat the sub- 


Stockholders’ 


Loanand Trust Company, who 
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MVARKING THE BALLOTS. 
Goy. Hin1’s remarks on the question of bal 
lot reform, in his annual message, have 


served the very useful purpose of narrowing 
to the 
re, first 
such official marking of 
prevent. the any 
the polls. The G eX- 
presses himself in opposition to the views of 
ballot reform on both 
willing to believe 


the discussion really vital points 


issue. These a 
ballot; and, 
that ballot 


counterfeit 


, an exclusively official 
S¢ cond, 
as will use of 
al rovernor 
advocates of 
but 
that he is open to conviction on both of them. 
As to the first, the favor of 
it are so conclusive that even so devoted 
friend of the Governor World declares 
frankly that it thinks he ‘‘is clearly in the 
wrong.” Nothing be plainer than 
that official and unofficial ballots cannot both 
be received at the ballot-boxes without de 
feating the of the benefits 
hoped for under the reform system, 

the marking the 
ballots, the evidence of experience is so strong 
that we think the Governor and his friends 
the force of it. The Governor 
that there should not be 
of the ballots by the 
ballot-clerks by placing their initials thereon, 


leading 


these points, we are 


arguments in 
as the 


can 


most important 


Concerning necessity of 


must admit 
says in his message 


permitted any marking 


or otherwise, and adds 
“Tt is significant that the new election law of 
Massachusetts which was passed last year, but 


Which does not go into effect until November 
first next, has omitted all provisions requiring 
the marking or identification of ballots (except 
in the case of illiterate electors), thus departing 
essentially in that respect from the English or 
Australian system.” 

This is an The Governor 
to have overlooked in his examination of the 
Massachusetts the 


section defining the 


error, appears 


law following 


10 


passage 


from form of the 


official ballot : 


‘*On the back and outside, when folded, shall 
be printed ‘ Official Ballot for,’ followed by the 
designation of the polling place for which the 
ballot is pre pared, the date of the election, and 
a facsimile of the signature of the secretary of 
the Commonwe ‘alth or city clerk who has 
caused the bailot to be printed.” 


This makes the official printer of the bal- 
lot the man whose endorsement is the sign 
of its oflicial character; but the object is the 
same as that sought by the requirement of 
the ballot-clerks’ initials. The Massachusetts 
law provides (section 26) that ‘no ballot 
without the official endorsement shall, except 
as herein otherwise provided, be allowed to 


be deposited in the ballot box, and none 
but ballots provided in accordance with 
the provisions of this act shall be count 
ed.” The exception alluded to is found 
in section 19 of the Jaw, which autho- 
rizes the city or town oflicial to prepare 
new ballots in case the official ballots are 


found on election day to have been destroy 
ed, or for any not at the 
polis. In this case he must take oath to the 


are other reason 
preparation of the new ones, and the attend- 
circumstances, and these must be re- 
at the ballot-boxes. In section 29 of 
the forging the signature of the official 
in charge of the printing, or wilfully 
streving or delaying the delivery of the 
lots, not 
for 


ant 
ceived 
law, 
de- 
bal 
punishable fine eXx- 


is made by a 


$1,000, or by imprisonment not 


Hoth 


ceeding 


i year, ol 


mere thal 


is 8 Pye a 


at 


} 
| 


} 


1 
| tem, 
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Instead, therefore, of anaiio essen- 
lally from the English or Australian sys- 
” the Massachusetts law in strict ac- 
cord with it on the principle of marking the 


“é 


is 


ballots. That principle is, in fact, the corner- 
stone of the whole ballot-reform system. It 
is found in the Canadian law ; and in 


a very interesting letter which we publish 


in another column, will be found a detail- 
ed description of its successful working 
furnished by a writer who for many 


years has had a practical experience as an 
election officer under it. He shows not 
merely the importance of the inspector’s 
or some other identifying official mark 
the back of the ballots, but that 
the Governor’s pretence that such a mark 
destroys the secrecy of the ballot’ is with- 
in fact. In addition to 
the inspector’s mark, the Canadian law re 
quires also a counterfoil or coupon check at 
the bottom of the ballot, as a further 
guard counterfeits of the official 
ballots; and yet, with both these checks 
in operation, there no delay or con 
fusion and no violation of secrecy. 

This Canadian letter is an instructive 
chapter in practical experience of the re- 
formed ballot system on other points than the 
marking of the ballots. It furnishes a com- 
the familiar charge 
‘complexity,’ and shows that the new system 
orderly elections, abolishes all 
tioneering and bulldozing of voters at the 
and really secret ballot. 
That it does not entirely stop bribery has 
been said before by observers of its opera 
Undoubtedly it helps to 
but in Canada and in this country, 
be that the final remedy for 
can only be secured, as it was in 
England, by alauw compelling the publica- 
tion under oath, after election, of a complete 
statement of all expenditures made. 

The first step is, however, the official secret 
ballot, and any system which is to give us 


on also 


out foundation 


safe- 
against 


is 


plete to of 


answer 


gives elec- 


poils, secures a 


tion in Canada. 
do SO; 
it will 


bribery 


found 


that in effective form must include some pro- 
vision for marking the ballots. Whether it be 
in the form proposed by the Saxton bill and 
in successful usein the Australian, English, 
Canadian, and Louisville law—that by 
inspectors’ initials—or whether it be in the 
form provided in the Massachusetts law, 
does not matter. One method would, proba- 
bly, prove as effective as the other, but the 
mark must be there in some form. 


is, 


It is urged by some commentators 
on this subject, whose views are chietly 
interesting as the deliverances of simple 


that an official marked ballot in- 
terferes with and even destroys the constitu 
tional right of a voter to mark his own bal- 
lot. It nothing of the kind. Under 
the new Saxton bill it is especially provided 
that a voter may not only write or paste any 
name he pleases on his ballot, but so great 
latitude is granted him in this respect that 
if he he may carry into the 
polling place a complete written ticket of his 
own, take it into a compartment with him, 
paste it over the entire face of the official 
ballot, fold it thus pasted, with the initials of 
and. it be 
is also provided 


ignorance, 


does 


chooses 


the inspector on the outside, 


It 


must 


received and counted, 





that a ‘‘ reasonable space” shall be left be- 
tween the names of candidates on the official 


ballots, in which the voter can write or 
paste such names as he chooses. What 
more can any voter ask than this? 
He can put any names, and as many 
names as he chooses, upon the official 
ballot which is handed to him after he has 
entered the polling place; but he must put 


them on that ballot by himself in the secrecy 


of the compartment, and on no other. This 


is the only way by which an absolutely 
secret ballot can be secured, Gov. Hill is so 
strongly in favor of a secret ballot that 


he says in his message that the elector should 
it, but 
and he makes the distinction, 
, in italics. This is going 
much further than even the advocates of the 
marked-ballot requirement; for the Governor 
would have to guard by and 
ment against the possibility of a voter’s vol- 
untarily revealing the nature of his ballot by 
calling out at or about the polls the name of 
the candidate for whom he had voted. 


not only be permitted to cast cone 


pelled to do so, 
as we reproduce it 


tine imprison- 


NEW YORK AND HER UNIVERSITY, 


Tue discussion over the nature and uses of 


universities in this country entered on a very 


sharp phase a fortnight ago, owing to an 
attack of Mr. A. D. White's in the /oriwm 
on the present management of Columbia 
College. He compared the trustecs to 
‘savages who have found a watch,” and 
accused them of having proved ‘* blind 
to their opportunities”; of having failed 
to make the College ‘‘exert a great civilizing 
and enlightening force in the metropolis and 
in the country, like the University at Berlin, 


the Colle France and the Sorbonne in 
Paris, the Academy at Geneva, the School of 
Higher Studies at Florence,” To this, 
and much more of the same kind, one of the 
trustees, Mr. Harper, made answer that ‘‘Co- 
lumbia is making rapid strides towards the 
position which we all desire her to fill; 
but if we had attempted twenty or even ten 
years ago to push her forward as rapidly as 
has been suggested by some, it could not have 
‘*; and ‘‘asto Dr. White’s 
capability for criticism on such a subject, he 
can no more be compared to Dr. Dix in 
scholarly ability, sound learning, and a 
knowledge of educational requirements than 
an ordinary Western school-teacher can with 
a German university professor.” 


ve de 


etc. 


resulted successfully ’ 


These personalities are in one way regret- 


table, as thev throw no light whatever on 
the matter in hand; but they are in another 


university 
excite 
of 
at 
do not at 
has found 
a watch- 


way valuable, for they show that 


at last beginning to 
Acrimonious 
no discussion 


management is 


real interest. discussion 
such matters is better than 
all. The of Columbia 
all resemble a savage 
a watch. They rather resemble 
maker who has to modernize an old and badly 
tinkered time-piece, and has had but little ex 
perience in such work. And even if it were 
true that Mr. White could not hoid a candle 


trustees 
who 


to Dr. Dix in scholarship and sound Jearn- 
ing and so forth, lis) criticism of the 
condition ot Columbian College would 








still be worth listenir te ‘ { put I tl ‘ “ ve . 
into harsh language If nobody were ¢ the College de France probably owes 

be permitted to criticise Columbia Colles to P s Paris to the ( 

except people whom the trustees acknow mid Oxford and Cambrid is mu to t . " 
ledged to be Dr. Dix’s equals, would there | English upper class as the English per | se 

not be some danger of their becoming an | class to Oxford and Cambrid If th 

odious and irresponsible oligarchy There | be true, Columbia C ve has en very | peror 
is no doubt that Columbia College has not infortunately situated ever since the |} 

exerted and does not exert in New York the | Canal was opened and New York city: 

influence, or anything approaching to the | ed on that astonishing cours f rin 


influence, which the colleges named by Mr. | growth which has made her what s is te rest 1) 


White exert in their cities respectively day. During the last tifty years the city has | d 
One reason of this is—and the trustees might | done nothing to foster a university { ‘ 


as Well admit frankly what every intelligent | university has, almost  inevital inder thes 


observer in the city is saying—that until very | circumstances, done but little t 


recently no attempt was made to convert the | the city, and would have done but little even | 1 ~ 


College into an influence of any kind in the | if the funds had grown at the same rate as \ 
citv at large. It was managed, downto about | the city’s wealth and trade 

fifteen years ago, simply as a piece of property Chere is one other point wl Mr. Whit 

in the hands of highly respectable trustees. | has overlooked, and wl s Over 


The education it gave was exceedingly poor ilmost all discussions on university 
and nothing was done to make it bette Its | in the United States nd that is, that 1 | 
affairs were considered private affairs, and | university has anywhere ever becom rr 

F 


kept as far as possible from the public It | intluence, or anything but sc] f 


published no accounts, and solicited no gifts | children, which was not wl ‘ 
and got none, and was hardly any more | most wholly in the hands of t f G 
associated with learning in the public mind | ty or teaching body 
than the United States Trust Company erst If you have the right t of | A 

The present trustees -are, we believe faculty, 3 have a university, t! , 
conscious of all this, and are trying to make | have only a tent to leeture i: If 
up forit. Much has been done in the right ther hand, you try to mak inivers t M 
direction under Dr. Barnard’s Presidency. | of a board of sagacious busit 
What further progress will be made wil is trustees, and treat the pr sors as simply ¢ ’ 
depend greatly on the kind of man selected | ‘hired met bound t ve t ( s \} 
to succeed him We do not mean to be in | many hours a weel 
any way disrespectful to Dr. Dix when we ool for vouths, but IW tr t a 
say that if Mr. Harper’s view of Dr. Dix be | ening intlue: rfor it of it fort \ 
the one generally held by the trustees—that munity at large Instead of spe ' N s \ 
if they think a man like Dr. Dix, or a ma iuthority on any of tl 
who would look up to Dr. Dix as a final au lav, the college will be sn Lat, 4s 
thority on university matters, would be, if | leges are apt to bein t United S 
he could be got, the right kind of President lay, asthe home of theorists and | \ 
the further progress of the College would not | whose impudence. it Panis ; S 
be what this generation looks for Dr. Dixis | from n naires merits Ss sure tor 
an able and useful man, but be is not what ve severe rebuke 


is now known as a scholar, or a man of what 





is now known as ‘‘ sound learning ul 
NW Vy 
has had no experience cither in teaching ot aaa 
in organizing universities. He is not tl N NG so singular and dis 


kind of man, in short, excellent as he may ccurred in Prir Bismarck’s 


J 
4 


be in his present position, that is now sought | 3 


after for the headship of colleges which are | sent British Minister gt St. Petersbur s 
meant to make a mark on the cultur f | man of t highest pers ract Mi . 
the country. It is for the same reason | man. t fcu ited tastes j Ta . 
open to doubt whether he could describe | nions N vint sritis 

the right kind of man, if called on to do so, | \ is more respe spect le was 

or has half as clear or correct an id n the nis when the Frat Gert Var I 
subject as Mr. White t. ¢ r Af] . I ) . 


On the other hand, where Mr. W Was on terms ow 


eens ae —_———, ' : 7 Tule 3 ‘ ' 

distinctly unjust to ¢ imbia ¢ eg S : : \ 
; 

issuming that either the Ber { vers s 





European university was made w t1y rs rv apneat 7 pele 

is, or converted into ‘‘ a great cis ing ar to s t x. f f ‘ 2 i! ‘ this 
enlightening force,” without v help fr : t fo& 

the world about then Universities, | i ; : . ring tf v wel 

other things which grow and cannot s I r fter f t t r 7 

ly be made to order, have t | ted : for ’ v 

congenial soil. They have, in ot] vords, | thet t f f ry 

to strike their roots in a sympat ! ! r . vas | lorse 

munity which sets a high value o1 re W lwit s father’s s l y / 

and has a strong sense of its political and s Is SeTVAtist yn Chance rs tw f the most respectable German news 


cial importance. A university is in large part | timidity Chis evider f it i t papers h admit that unless fs of 


the product of the opinions and aspirations e overthrow: f rse struck a ser accusation are prompt fort 
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production ‘‘must fill German readers with a | the leverage wherewith to overcome the passive | upon the affectionate loyalty of India’s mil 


feeling of profound shame.” 
Some of the other journalistic performances 
of Prince Bismarck, however, make this last 
scem less disgraceful if it 
During the Battenberg affair he ex 
plained to the Emperor Frederick and the Em 


one than stood 


alone. 


press that the marriage of their daughter to 
Prince Battenberg, the recently deposed Bul- 
garian ruler, would undoubtedly offend Rus- 


sia and destroy the good relations then 
existing between the German and Russian 
Governments. They thereupon prompt 
ly answered that all thought of it 


must be abandoned; but this did not prevent 


his subsequently giving out through his 
newspapers that the persistence of the Em- 
peror Frederick, and especially of the Eng 
lish Empress Victoria, in forcing on this 
marriage was likely to compel the Chancellor 
to re 


sponsibility for 


resign his office, in order to avoid 


a piece of criminal folly, 


In fact, when the occasion calls for it, his 


‘journalism ’” becomes as unscrupulous 
and mendacious as any on the Island of 
Manhattan. 

INDIA UNDER LORD DUFFERIN. 


LONDON, December 24, 1888. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S last act before leaving In 
dia was to deliver a speech in glorification of 
himself and his administration. He reviewed 
the works of his hands and found them all 
exceedingly good, 


ance has a somewhat ominous resemblance to 


This vainglorious perform 


the valedictory address of another Viceroy who 
ruled India a little more than thirty years ago, 
Lord Dalhousie, when laying down the reins of 
in the 
He 
the 
the tinances sound, the land at 


government, viewed his achievements 
same optimistic light as Lord Dufferin. 
left India, so he said, without a cloud in 
political sky 
peace, the army loyal, the princes and the peo 
This in and three 


years later the English in India were engaged 


ple contented. was 1853; 
in a desperate struggle for their lives—a strug- 
gle kindled by that very policy which Lord 
Dalhousie had reviewed with so much pride 
and self-complacency. It is 
probable that Lord Dufferin’s eulogy upon him 
self is destined to be falsified in a like terrible 


not, perhaps, very 


fashion, This, however, is certain, that Lord 
Dufferin leaves to his successor an India thick 
ly beset with perils from within and without, 
and that these perils are largely the direct con- 
sequence of his policy. 

The position of an Indian Viceroy is a most 
unhappy one. It is not in his power to do much 
if any good, while he enjoys an almost unlimited 
scopein the doing of mischief. What British In 
dia stands atthe present time most grievously in 
need of, is a thorough overhauling of the whole 
But 
work which no Viceroy, during his 


mechanism of its internal administration. 
this is a 
brief tenure of office, could venture to under- 
take. On his first arrival in the country, and 
for the greater part of his stay in India, he is 
engaged in learning his work; and during this 
educational interval he is, of necessity, a mere 
tool in the bands of the permanent officials. 
When he has acquired a suflicient knowledge 
of the intricate problem before him to form an 
independent judgment upon it, first 
covery is that he lacks the instruments whereby 
to carry improvements into effect. All ad- 
ministrative change involves more or less of in- 


his dis- 


jury to those who are carrying on the existing 
system; and where is an Indian Viceroy to get 


resistance which the Bureaucracy is certain to 
As if to debar their 
viceroys from ever attempting any such quix- 
otic undertaking, the British people have, in 
their wisdom, subjected the Viceroy Cal- 
cutta to the control of Council at 
home, which, consisting of retired ofticers and 


oppose to his projects ? 


in 
an Indian 
civilians, is always on the side of the services 
against that pernicious article, a reforming 
But in the tield of foreign politics, a 
free hand. Wars and annexa 
tions are always popular with the services 
they offer 


military men; they 


viceroy. 
viceroy has a 
They break the monotony of life: 
chances of distinction to 
are invariably freighted with new and highly 
At home, 
too, they command a majority of suffrages. 
The mercantile world sees in them the prospect 
the religious world, an exten 


paid appointments for the civilians. 


of new markets; 
sion of the light of true religion to regions 
hitherto unblessed by it; and almost all Eng- 
lishmen rejoice in them from some confused 
and unintelligent notion that they are highly 
disagreeable to the Russians, 

In the fields, therefore, of foreign policy, 
Lord Dufferin gr activity; 
and the net result of this activity has been to 
destroy along its whole length a land frontier 
which kind nature had made absolutely im 


has exhibited ‘eat 


pregnabie. India can no longer be defended in 
India. He has transferred the struggle for 
empire from the Indus, where we were invul- 
nerably strong, to the deserts of Central Asia, 
where we are pitiably weak. This consequence 
of his foreign policy is not seen as yet in Eng- 
land. It is, indeed, vigorously denied, and 
from this fact of denial comes the great dan- 
ger of the future, Lord Dutferin and 


who are responsibie for this policy know per- 


those 


fectly well that it is an aggressive policy, leav- 
ing us noalternative but to annex Afghanistan 
and attack Russia in Central Asia; but they 
dare not to the British public. 
When others demonstrate the fact, they pro- 
test that they 
calumniated. No measures for the future are, 
in consequence, being made, and when the 
storm bursts upon us we shall be most inade 
Meanwhile, the 


confess this 


are being misunderstood or 


quately prepared to meet it. 
policy of extending the Empire into countries 
which cannot pay the costs of their occupation 
is producing in India itself a state of feeling 
stability of 
the government, — It Lord 
Mayo that a foreign invasion would be less 
dangerous to British rule in India than a large 
and permanent increase of taxation. Lord 
Dufferin has practically reversed this dictum. 


which might easily endanger the 
Was a saying of 


He has largely increased taxation in order to 
obtain an illusory security against the mere 
And though it is 
the fashion to cast ridicule upon what is known 


spectre of foreign invasion. 


as the ‘‘ Congress movement,” as representing 
nothing but a few English-speaking natives, 
only those can believe this who are content to 
look at India through the rose-tinted spectacles 
used in the official world. 

The movement obtains its strength and its in- 
creasing ubiquity from the prevalence of ad- 
ministrative abuses, which greatly and every- 
where sharpen the intensity of the struggle for 
existence. And here, again, those whose know- 
ledge of India goes back toa period anterior 
to the insurrection of 1857 cannot but recall 
that the optimism of the present day is but 
a repetition of the optimism which prevailed 
then. Then, as now, the voices of the undis- 
cerning many drowned the Warnings of the 
reflecting few; then, as now, those who had 
the audacity to declare that our eastern empire 





was not founded upon a rock, broad-based 


set down as * croak 
that most 


**un-English.” 


lions, and so forth, were 


ers,” ‘* pessimists,” and terrible 
form of human depravity The 
official world of that day, just as the official 
this, in 


chanting its own praises, and much too self- 


world of was incessantly engaged 


absorbed to ‘tread its history in the people's 
eyes.” People here at home conceive of British 
rule in India as if the English officials out 
and immediate contact 
This is 


Speaking 


there were in constant 
with the great body of the people. 
not, and never can be, the case, 

generally, the administration of the country is 
carried on by a number of departments, con 
sisting of two or three European superiors and 
If the 
head of a department be a man of more than 


a great number of native subordinates. 


ordinary intelligence, knowledge, and energy, 
he may possibly impress his own character 
upon these subordinate officials; but, in nine 
cases out of ten, the situation is the reverse of 
this. 
and theaction of the department upon the body 


The superior leans upon his subordinates, 


of the people is then deterinined by the charac 
ter, not of the British, but of the native ele- 
ment in it. 

The 
peculiar. 


of this element. is 
there 
the 


authoritative 


constitution native 


Probably is no people in the 


world among whem claim of kinship is 


as among the 


recognized as so 


natives of India. If one native obtains 


any 
sort of service, there will always be living upon 
his charity two or three relatives, who hope, in 
course of time, to enter through his assistance 
into some similar post. These men are called 


““vimedwars,” or expectants. Should they suc- 
ceed in effecting an entrance, then they too will 
have their * imedwarts ” hanging upon them in 
the hope of sooner or later sharing in their 


good fortune. Nothing 
} 
lk 


can surpass the noise 


SS with which the 


» persistent perseverance 
man in office will push the claims of those who 
are as yet outside of that paradise. The ‘* timed 
war” himself is ever on the watch to promote 
his claims by the rendering of gratuitous ser 
The reward of all this labor may be long 
And 
when the process has gone on, as it has done in 
India, for the better part of a century, the re- 


sult is that the native element 


Vice. 
delayed, but it is bound to come at last. 


in the state de- 


partments represents a kind of trades union, 


linked together by ties of biood as well as a 
desire for profit. A 


or oppression at the hand of one of these subor 


+ 


native who suifers wrong 
dinate officials might as reasonably expect to 
discover a gold mine in his field as to obtain 
redress. Evenif be got within hearing of the 
English head, his story could not hold its own 
against the crushing weight of testimony which 
the offender could adduce, to prove that it was 
an utter falsehood, from his departmental fel- 
Or, supposing that the victim succeeded, 
his the first. 
The dismissed official would be succeeded by an 


lows, 
last state would be worse than 
‘Umedwar ” pledged to avenge the injury done 
to the family by fresh injuries heaped upon the 
audacious complainant. 

In the rural districts, in fact, there is but one 
and even the na- 
the of 
these native officials, and that is by bribery. 
This fact it 
the Indian Government to impose a new tax, or 


way in which the peasantry 


tive gentry—can escape from power 


is Which makes it impossible for 
to enter upon any project whatsoever which re- 


quires native agency, without inflicting 


the people an amount of oppression and extor- 


upon 


tion which constitutes a serious political dan 
Thus the land tax, the income tax, the ir- 
rigation fees, the forest charges, and a host of 
others have all to be collected by underpaid 


cer 
ger. 





and irresponsible native agents; and it is no ex- 
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Half the building is still closed to visitors. In 


the broad space between the building and the 


street is enough more material to stock an or 
dinary 


museum elsewhere, including sarco 
phagi, pieces of columns, capitals, reliefs, and 
figures in considerable numbers. These 
credit to the 


every respect, and are well designed to preserve 


two 
buildings are a great state in 
for museum and educational purposes the best 
of the remnants left of They 
are spacious, have marble facings or linings, 


classic (rreece, 


and are of appropriate classic type externally. 
The Museum has but one floor; the Polytechnic 
is more elaborate, consisting of two lateral 
colonnades and a central quadrangle of two 
floors, with an ornate double marble stairway 
The material is beautiful Pentelic 


marble, and the white, gleaming surfaces and 


externally. 


numerous columns in a fine open section of the 
city form an impressive picture. 

From Athens to the Pirzeus the train passes 
vineyards, lovely gardens and groves, stopping 
Phalerum, 
bay and shore, is a beautiful spot, has now a 


at Phalerum, the summer resort. 


large, complete hotel, long rows of bathing- 
houses, pretty groves, and the bluest of waters. 
From the beach one sees Mt. Hymettus, the 
Acropolis, and the Theseum, with Athens on 
the left, and on the right 
of Elias and Munychia, 
straggling seaport town, with wide busy quays 


the terraced heights 
Pirweus is a large, 
and unclean streets, and surrounds the circular, 
roomy, and convenient harbor. <A few traces 
only of the old walls running down from Ath- 
ens seven miles away are found now, unless 
They enclosed Ath 
ens, a strip of country several hundred yards 


search is made for them. 


wide, and this magnificent natural basin, be- 


sides two smaller ports, Zea and Munychia, 


over the hill to the left towards Phalerum, 
where are still seen the stone galley-ways, a 
theatre hewn out of the rock, and the best re 


itself, 
cirty shops and cafés; 
old 


white stockings, 


mains of the wall A tramway: noisy, 
fleets of smail trading 


vessels of quaint type; motley groups in 


fustanella, and embroidered 
jackets; black eyes and fine handsome faces; 
the 


are passing me 


mastic-drinking; and 
the 
A few 


this port, in passing Cape ¢ 


coffee-sipping and 


streets 


people always in 


mories of Piraeus hours after leaving 


olonna, the remain 
ing upright columns and part of the architrave 
of the ancient Temple of Athena, splendidly 
crowning the hill, are plainly seen standing out 
in the the 
ground. 

The Greek islands are both richer and poorer 
the the 
group, are of wonderful fertility and health- 
others, 
miserable 


purest white from green back- 


than mainland. Some, like lonian 


fulness; often mere barren rocks, with 


remnants of ignorant humanity 


clinging to them. Corfu is much frequented 
by invalids, by yachtsmen and sportsmen, and 
the fall and 


door livers and wild-boar hunters. 


winter months bring many out 
The neigh 
boring mainland of Albania and Epirus is also 
full of game, the climate is mild, and there is 
every facility and comfort of existence attain- 
able. The Ulysses Rock, a favorite resort of 
the Austrian Empress, beautifully conserved 
by a few monks; the mulberry and olive groves; 
the 


drives, and King George's residence and park, 


the great variety and profusion of fruits; 


all combine highly to favor the island, 


Among 
the monuments is one of Capodistrias, the first 
President of Greece. The exportations of figs, 
oranges, olive-oil, wine, honey, currants, silk, 
and cotton continue large, and the sea fisheries 
are of The old 
citadel that suecessfully withstood 


walls and 
Islam, the 
Italian element in the population, and the pecu 
liar dialect 


mportance, stout 


give the city a character 


quite its 


Pe RI vo 





The 


The city has a population of 


Nation. 


own, 28,000; the 
island, 85,000, 

Cephalonia and Zante are in many respects 
also favored islands, and are much sought by 
winter yachtsmen and invalids, The former 
has in recent years been the rendezvous of the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean under the 
Duke of Edinburgh, as offering superior facili 
Zante, 


the southernmost of the group, does not great- 


ties for the many needs of the force. 


ly differ from Cephalonia in the character of 
its population, its fertility, and healthful envi- 
ronment. A part of the island is composed of 
blue mud and clay—in places whole hills are of 
the found 
bubbling wells of mud mixed with a crude bi- 


this material—and in interior are 


tumen or asphalt. The town is on the shore of 
an open bay, the bill behind it being crowned 
by a large old Venetian fortification, now used 
The late Minister of the 
from this and 
upon his decease (at Athens of malarial fever) 
weeks all amuse- 
ments, music on the promenade, and theatri- 


as a general prison. 


Interior of Greece was town; 


the people omitted for some 
cals. Like nearly all Greek towns, the necessity 
of public sanitation is a matter not yet enter- 
tained, and white-faced children with diseased 
eyes are far too common, In there were 
exported 8,000 tons of currants, and a great 
quantity of wine, much of this appearing in 
and 


ISST 


Kurope as port. These wines are sweet 
heavy, asa rule, and, with the introduction of 
better methods, could be improved, beyond 
doubt. 

Crete, still under Turkey and hardly yet re- 
covered from the last insurrection and its re- 
pressive horrors, is vainly hoping for the morn- 
ing. For the present it remains undeveloped, 
with a suspicious, uneasy people, living in fear 
of the ill-paid, ragged garrison of 10,000 sol- 
It is, from its position and superior na- 
tural resources, capable of supporting a large 


diers. 


population, and has even now a considerable 
trade in silk, wine, oil, fruits, and chestnuts. 
Candia, the largest town (50,000 population), 
and the Governor’s residence, is an agricultural 
The are 
near the principal port of entry, Canea, and 


community. roads bad, excepting 
Suda Bay on the northern side of the island, 
The latter is one of the finest and largest har- 
bors in the Orient, but is lacking in life and 
activity, containing only a small, desolate vil- 
lage and a decaying naval arsenal, Steamers 
come to this bay in winter, in summer lying 
The Ot- 


toman steamers from Tripoli to Constantinople 


off the shallow small basin of Canea. 
stop here, and slaves are oceasionally found 
aboard and set free by the English consular 
authorities, whose cavass, or dragoman, keeps 
track of the business, The considerable num- 
ber of blacks about are said to be of this de- 
scription: they have in such cases the option of 
The old Venetian walls, 
and citadel still of 
Canea has 


returning to Africa. 


moats, naval arsenal, are 
imposing strength and appearance. 

about 12,000 inhabitants, and its roughly cob- 
bled, fish 


leather workers, and motley crowds render it 


narrow, unclean streets, markets, 
unattractive, though it has a decidedly Orien- 
tal Passing up a street to the 


Governor's palace, I noticed a hive of notaries 


appearance, 


and lawyers, and upon inquiry learned that 
these men of the law and pleaders have sprung 
into existence only since 1878, previous to which 
time justice inclined towards the longer purse, 
It is believed that Crete will richly reward fu- 
ture efforts at excavations, the people as a rule 
observing great secrecy in regard to this mat- 
ter, especially in the disposing of such articles 
as they may have from time to time in thei 
possession. 


Syra, the centre of the Cyclades, is the second 
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port of the kingdom, and is noted for its ship- 


ping and tannery interests. The town is built 


two cone-like 


along the bay shores and on 
hills, each surmounted by a large church—one 
Roman Catholic, the other the Greek Church— 
its blue and limewash gleams 
like a stage picture. In the time since the inde- 
pendence it has risen from a mean village to be 
the chief port of the whole group. Activity is 
little and all the 
steamers to the East touch New roads 
about the island are being constructed, the city 
is erecting a large, pretentious municipal build- 


and in white 





noted in its shipyards, 


here, 


ing of marble, and there are hospitals, asylums, 
and schools, A good water supply is lacking, 
five cents the gallon being the cost of pure 
water on the streets; each house has under it a 
rock cistern, collecting the year’s supply in the 
few rainy months of the year. The lower levels 
and streets almost rival a Chinese city in un- 
cleanliness and smells. Mount Pyrgos, imme- 
diately back of the town, gives one a view of 
the whole group of the Cyclades and Greece 
itself. At 
rest on Syra to such an extent that they are 
the thousands. The 
island is treeless, has but little rainfall 
Smallpox has recently found 


certain seasons, migrating quail 


slaughtered by rocky 
and a 
warm climate, 
many victims, and still exists, and fevers are 
common. 

Miio contains the largest perfe ‘tly enclosed 
the but 
here with a desolate picture, The straggling 
little town of Castron clings around the peak of 
a considerable hill far above the ruins of the 
ancient Melos, whence the celebrated Venus was 
taken in 1820. In this great bay the Venetians 
annihilated the Turks in a memorable sea fight 
in 1661, The 


mining, sulphur, and fishing industry, and con- 


harbor in Mediterranean, one meets 


island is voicanic, has a small 


tains not over 5,500 inhabitants. Samos, though 
a principality tributary to Turkey, is wholly 
Greek. 
der its Christian prince, Alexander Kara Theo- 
the Turkish 
sioners at the Berlin Congress. 
he has taken no further part in Turkish imperial 
affairs and has resided here—a kind of polite 


It is fairly prosperous and content un- 


dora, who was one of Commis- 


Since that time 


banishment. The annual tribute is £2,000, Samos 
is rich in classical remains, and, like many of 
these islands, has not been completely investi- 
gated. It is a curious fact that the natives 
generally in this part of the world havea greatly 
exaggerated idea regarding the character and 
value of the still undiscovered remains of 


The principal ruins here are a Temple 


an- 
tiquity. 
of Juno, and the rock aqueduct described in the 
Nation at the time of its discovery some seven 
The port of Bathi, 
the Prince’s residence, has a picturesque, rock- 
harbor and broad 
ancient quays. The trade is mainly in the su- 


years ago (Nos SHON. OI), 


bound the quaintest of 
perior wine and tobacco produced, the former 
rivalling the best port, and the latter ranking 
with the best grown in Yenidge and Latakiya. 
Tenedos and Rhodes still retain their medieval 
features, the latter especially, with its tunnel- 
like 


bastions, 


passages and streets, enormous walls 
and and town. 
Rhodes is among the most fertile and beautiful 
the 
many pretty little villages scattered about on 
its verdant slopes. 

Many of the islands are mere barren rocks, 
the highest 
peaks crowned by crumbling castles and forti- 
fications, or with groups of white clusters of 
houses far up on the rare green pastures. The 
skies are seldom unkind, there are no extremes 
of climate, the mariner sails on for months 
without losing sight or land, threading the won- 


derful storied archipelago with its traces of the 


defences, crowded 


islands in Levant, and, like Samos, has 


some with villages clinging to 
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In practice T have al 


an to fold the ballot 


ways found it al 
‘voter, and tell him to 


the best p 


before handing it to the 
fold it in the same creases. He is apt to fold it 
up insuch a tangle that it is necessary to open 


it to tear off the « 


The names on the ballot are required to be 


ounterfoil, 
printed in alphabetical order, There is no en 
At first we 


after one trial unanimously 


velope. had them; but they were 
voted an unneces 
sary nuisance, atYording 


an opportunity to 


comiuit frauds such as your Louisville corre 


spondent describes. If no objection is raised 
by the agents, the voter retires with his ballot 
into the screened-off apartment, where he tinds 
a table, a couple of lead-pencils, and, pasted on 


the wall, the official directions how to mark his 


ballot. He puts a cross to the rigbt of the 
name or names he wishes to vote for, taking 
care not to cross the lines or to mark more 


Then he 
folds up the paper and brings it back to the pre 


names than there are seats to be filled. 


siding oflicer, who looks at the number on the 
counterfoil to see that it is the same paper that 
the voter received, and then tears off the coun 
terfoil and puts the ballot into the box, Then 
the voter must leave the booth. 

Of course, things do not always go assmooth 
ly asthis. Your voter may be unable to read. 
If so, he declares his inability and his desire to 
have his ballot for The oflicer 
swears him to the truth of statement 


marked him, 
and 


retires with him, accompanied by the sworn 


his 


agents, to the private compartment, where he 


marks the ballot for the names told him 
by the voter; or a man may come for 
ward claiming to be some one whom you 
have been instructed is dead or away, There- 


upon, vou, being an agent, act 
In the last re 
the 


re and swear 


to 


sort, you ean ask 


according 
circumstances, 


the officer to put oath to him. You can 


also challens on suspicion of brib 


ery. It is not common to do either without 
just suspicion, as retaliation is 
The poll-clerk makes a minute in 
the 


whether he voted, and of any objection, and 


inevitable and 
unpleasant 
his poll-book opposite voter’s name of 
whether he took the oath or refused it, 

At five o’clock the poll is closed, the box 
opened, andthe votes counted in the presence 
of the agents. If any paper appears marked so 
that it is not clear for whom it is intended, or 
for more names than there are seats to fill, or 


with a “distinguishing mark,” any agent can 
take an objection 
the ballot, and a reeord of 
made in the poll-book, 
ficer has to decide whether to count it or re- 
j of 
made, Then the presiding officer puts the 
ballots for - those 


those re je ected, and those unused 


Thereupon a number is put 


on the objection 


and the presiding of- 


ject it, a record which decision is 


aiso 


each candidate spoiled, 


into separate 


envelopes and puts them back into the box. He 
mpakesout a statement, for which official blanks 
are provided him, showing the votes cast tor 


each candidate and the number rejected; gives 


one toeach candidate, kee ps 


one himself, and 


pastes one in the back of his poll-book. Then 


he and his elerk swear before some justice of 
the peace, who has been notified to be on hand, 
that they have duly discharged their duties; 


and acertifieate of this 
back of the poll-book 
the itself is 
and sealed and taken back to the return 


ing otlicers, 


oath also goes in the 


Then poll-book and 


voters’ list £oO into 


box, the box 


lox ked 


‘ihere seem to be a good many details here, 


but in reality they are very simple, and very 


few mistakes are made. You want honest and 


fairly well-educated men fer presiding oflicers. 
On the practical working of the system: 
(l.) As to secrecy, there can be 


no two 





The 


No the 


how any voter has marked his ballot 


» 


W ation. 


minds, one can have least notion 


As to preventing disorder, it isequally ef 
both the booths. 
Election day with us has become absolutely one 


fectual, outside and inside 


of the quietest days of the year until night. 
3.) As to simplicity of working, there can be 
no just complaint. 
at first, though nothing like what was predict 
ed. few 


votes thrown away. 


There was a little difficulty 


But now very inistakes are made or 
Even the illiterates near- 
ly all learn to mark their ballots without mak- 
ing mistakes, 

(4.) As to preventing bribery, it is not such a 
success as we should like. It has done a good 
of bribable 


electors, especially in the country, 


deal; nevertheless, the most our 
make ita 
curions point of honor to vote the way they 
paid to. As a preventive of 
corruption, the Corrupt Practices Act, taken 


from the English act, with 1ts speedy trial by 


have been 


a judge sitting in the constituency, is far and 
away more effectual than the ballot. 


BLUENOSE. 


HALIFAX, N. S., December 28. 


POSTMASTER -GENERAL VILAS 
CLEVELAND'S DEFEAT. 


AND 


EpItor OF THE NATION: 

The of reform 
should not fail to hold up continually the fact 
that one of the efficient causes of Mr. Cleveland’s 
failure of reélection was that he did not live up 


To THE 


SIR: friends civil-service 


to his pledges with regard to the civil service, 
The 
pressure brought to bear on him from the po- 


notably in the Post-office Department. 
litical machine was, doubtless, overwhelming: 
but the changes made materially impaired the 
efficiency of the service, thus discrediting the 
\dministration with many who would other- 
wise have been disposed to look favorably upon 
it. 
my notice. <A florist, doing a 
by mail, stated to me the other day that half his 
** pivotal States ” 
had one amiss this year, very much to his loss 


Many instances of this have come under 
large business 


catalogues sent to one of the 


and to the great disgust of his regular custom- 
He explained this on the ground that the 
State was a doubtful one, and that the Admin- 
istration had made so many changes in the 


ers, 


post-oftices throughout the State in order to 
make itself ‘* solid with the boys.” Over a 
year ago a leading business firm of this city 
draft to a bank in 
another city for collection. On the envelope 


mailed a on a customer 
was printed the firm name and the usual ‘ to 
be returned in five days if not called for.” For 
upwards of a year they could get no trace 
of it. Finally it turned up. Some new clerk 
had sent it off to another State than that to 
which it was plainly directed, and there it had 
lain. Efficient 
have been displaced 


and popular carriers on city 
to 
‘“*henchmen” a job, to the great annoyance 
of the public. A 


the post-« tlice of a 


routes give green 


* clean sweep ” was made in 
say six or eight 

The aged 
well-known 


town of 

inhabitants in this State 
the wife of a fairly 

citizen sent a letter asking to be met a week later 


thousand 


mother of 


at the depot, as she was coming on a night 
train. The letter lay in the post-oftice because 
neither the postmaster nor his clerks were ac- 
quainted with the people of the town, and the 
oldlady was put to the annoyance of finding 
her way about a strange town at night. 

These are things to which the public was not 
at le 
any such extent; and every such occurrence 


accustomed under the old régime ast to 
has made votes against the 


So much trouble 


Administration. 
made by 
changes in at least one town in northern Ohio, 


has been these 
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and so many are the aspirants for 
Administ 


are 


the place 
under the new ration, that the peopl 
that the candidates be 


xcept the one receiving 


of that town asking 
voted on, and that all « 
the highest 


application, 


number of votes withdraw their 
Sincerely , 


L. B. TucKERMAN 


A PLEA IN ABATEMENT. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: On Tuesday last, Collector Saltonstall 
of Boston was the recipient of a simple but elo 
quent testimonial from the employees of the 
Custom House. In responding, the Collector r 


ferred to civil-service reform as follows: 


‘*There is one word for the Civil-Service 
Law which I must say, and 1 hope I shall not 
be misunderstood, It is absolutely impossible 
to take so broad a departure as this law and 
expect perfection in the first place; and it is im- 
possible te expect that this law should be sup 
ported and carried outin the great portions of 
the enormous territory of the United States 
where no sentiment of that sort has as yet been 
tanted. Butit has been planted here. It is in 
3oston that we expect all these great move 
ments of reform to take their origin, and [ may 
say that it is Boston that in the future peopie 
will point to as the place where the planting of 
this great reform took place with effect. No 
thanks to me—not at all. In doing this and in 
saying this, I take no credit to myself. It is 
the community which @emanded it, and no one 
who fills my shoes hereafter will be permitted 
to go back upon that reform.” 


The reason I call your attention to this signi 
ficant quotation from the utterances of a man 
respected alike by Republicans and Democrats 
is, that nearly a year ago I gave you 
to your ex- 
pressed views, that President Cleveland could 


miy 
reasons for believing, contrary 
not if he would effect the changes demanded of 
him in Maryland and elsewhere, These reasons 
referred to a public opinion that was sutlicient 
to support the President in his appointments, 
and to furnish evidence of that support in the 
and of 
officials in favor of the reform in 


nomination election State and 


the 
This has never been possible in Maryland or 


city 
service. 
Indiana, or advocated with success in any 
State except Massachusetts, where a State law 
has been in force for several years past, and the 
people know the worth of the President's efforts 
in this direction, It seems now that here is bet- 
ter authority for taking this view of the Presi 
dent’s position and so-called failure to carry 
out bis promises, 

If there is any truth in Collector Saltonstall's 
observations on this point, | would like to see 
the Nation publicly admit it, since it has 
seemed to me inconsistent that President Cleve- 
land should be the only one who has been 
aware of the difficulty of enforcing this law 
and reform, while the Nation has, during the 
past fifteen years that I have subscribed for it, 
shown a general and sound understanding and 
impartial fairness in its criticisms of the na 
tional administration, 

Respectfully, 

Boston, January 5, 1889. 


BENT. SPAULDING. 


[We must still think that our correspon 
dent’s mind is not quite clear on this subject. 
Does he mean that the President was bound 
to gauge the public sentiment of the locality 
before making any given appointment in the 
Federal he 


Saltonstall’s appointment 


think Collector 
proved a senti 
ment adverse to the spoils system on the 
part of a majority of the voters in Massachu 
setts, any more than 


service ? Does 


Pearson’s 
Does 
Mr. 


Postmaster 
retention here had a like significance ? 
he feel sure that evasions of the law by 


{ 
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ing civilization. As a matter of course, he 
draws mostly from our American anthology, 
but without confining himself to Joaquin Mil 
ler or Walt Whitman (from Bret Harte he was 
precluded by copyright): Bryant, Fawcett, De 
Kay, Lanier, Gilder, John Boyle O'Reilly, Sted 
man, Stoddard, also occur, among many Cana- 
dian versifiers, like the editor himself, and even 
The 
flavor of this little volume, as may be judged, 
is fresh and pronounced. The Milton is another 
happy selection, with the sonnets and transla- 


Thomas Pringle and the Swedish Tegnér, 


tions appended, ‘‘On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” “TT Allegro,” **Co- 
mus,” ‘* Lycidas,” ‘‘ Samson and 


in the piece de résistance : 


‘* I] Penseroso,” 
Agonistes,” 
Paradise Regained” 
all in pocket compass, 

From the same London and American pub- 
lishers we have two mere volumes of the 
ss Series "—translations of the ‘ En- 
cheiridion’ of Epictetus and of some of the 
‘Dissertations’ and ‘Fragments,’ by T. W. 
tolleston, with a rather discreditable list of 
errata, English and Greek; and essays on Spen- 
ser, Shakspere, Milton, Wordswe: th, and Keats, 
on Lessing, and on Rousseau and the Sentimen- 
talists, by James Russell Lowell—all, save the 
for 
Mr. Lowell furnishes ‘‘ an apology for 
a preface,” 


Camelot 


Lessing, originally lectures his college 
classes, 
in which he confesses to small expe- 
rience in preface writing and no great regard 
for what, after all, is an art like any other. 
Thirty years have, as he says, made the Profes- 
sor bearing his name a stranger to him; but 
the public know that a much longer period is 
required to make his literary criticism anti- 
quated or charmless. 

From Lowell to Dante is a natural transition, 
and we proceed to remark a flattering notice 
of Fay’s ‘Concordance of the Divina Comme- 
dia,’ by A. Pagliani, in the Florence Naziene 
for December 6; ‘* ottimo libro,” ‘‘ non dubbia 
utilita,” *‘non poco importanza filologica,” are 
some of his phrases. Further, we observe in the 
Milan 


of 


Perseveranza of December 19 mention 
a youth’s commentary on the ‘‘ Purgatory” 
— Il Purgatorio di Dante dichiarato ai giovani 
da Angelo De Gubernatis’ 
Nicecolai), 
the * Paradiso” in a uniform style of typogra- 
phy and exvosition, believing that the best in 
troduction to Dante for the young is in the or 


(Florence; Luigi 


De Gubernatis published last year 


der he pursues. The enterprise was undertaken 


for the sake of his son and namesake, Finally, 
in the Perseveranza’s monthly Rivista Scien- 
tifico-Letteraria for July, Policarpo Petrocchi 
discusses adversely Stefano Grosso’s disserta- 
tion on three variants in a codex of the ‘Com- 
media’ recently discovered in Udine by Vincen 
ZO loppi. 

Prof. Paolo Mantegazza, the famous Italian 
scientist, has just issued the first part of his 
work on the nervousness of the present age and 

The ‘Tl Secolo 
The immediate publication of ano- 


its causes, volume is called 
Tartufo.’ 
ther work by the same author is announced— 
the latest of a series of metaphysical studies— 
* Fisiologia del? Odio.’ 

In the fourth number of the Journal of the 
British and American Archeological Society 
of Rome is printed a paper read by Mr.W. J. 
Stillman on ‘* Prehistoric Walls in Greece and 
Italy,” beginning with Monte Leone, concern- 
ing which fortified peninsula he has written in 
these columns. He 
construction in these walls 


the varieties of 
by the aid of which 
he assigns antiquity in this order to Tiryns, 
Mykenw, Argos, and Corinth), and indicates 
their distribution on the Italian peninsula, in 
the Peloponnesus and the isles of Greece, and 
on the shore of Asia Minor, His theory is of a 
civilization autocthonous in Italy, and spread- 


classifies 


+ Fb aie meaner ye 2 - . LT ee tye 





The 


ing southeasterly, instead of a counter current 
from Egypt or Phienicia, the absence of metal 
tool-marks on the stones being conclusive in his 


Nation. 


eyes, 

Mr. Edward Roth’s ‘ Complete Index to Lit- 
tell’s Living Age’ reaches the word Tale in 
the department of Fiction (Philadelphia, No 
1155 Pine Street.) 

Nos, 2 and 3 of the Publications of the Ame- 
rican Statistical Association contain a paper 
on ‘Park Areas and Open Spaces in American 
and European Cities,” by E. R. L. Gould, and 
a very useful ‘‘ Key to the Publications of the 
U.S. Census, 1790-1887,” with occasional refe- 
rences to other statistical works, and an histo- 
rical sketch of our census, by Edward Clark 
Lunt. 

Mr. Christern sends us the first number of 
the illustrated paper, L’ Exposition de Paris de 
1889, conformable to its predecessor of 1573, 
It contains a bird’s-eye view of the grounds and 
buildings in their final shape, portraits of Eif- 
fel and other engineers, views of the great 
tower, etc., etc. 

From this date, beginning its eleventh vol- 
ume, the American Chemical Journal, issued 
by the Publication Agency of Johns Hopkins 
University, will appear in eight numbers a year 
instead of six—or monthly save during July, 
August, September, and October. This en- 
largement will permit the revival of reviews, 
reports, and abstracts discontinued for want of 
space. The price will consequently be raised 
from $3 to $4 a volume. 

Great variety and interest characterize the 
contents of the New England Historical and 
Mr. H. F. 
Waters’s ‘‘ Genealogical Gleanings in England” 
whet the appetite with a copy of the will of 
Lawrence Washington, grandfather of our first 


Genealogical Register for January. 


President, which seems to indicate a northern 
county of England as the hive of the family, 
rather than Northampionshire. The descend 
ants of Thomas Palmer, one of the early and 
best citizens of Boston, are concerned with Mr, 
Waters’s batch of Palmer wills. 
of the 


official positions, 


There is a list 
held 
But the literary gem of the 
number is the late Alvan Clark’s autobiographi- 
eal sketch, written at the age of seventy-four., 


alumni of Prineeton who have 


There are passages here which have the stamp 
of Defoe. Mr 
an engraver and miniature painter will sur- 
prise many. 


Clark’s account of his career as 


He tells of going abroad in 1850 
with one equatorial mounting and two object 
glasses, on which he had paid 50 per cent. duty 
when imported as rough glass into Boston. 
‘Nor that all. The glass was warranted 
first quality, and when I informed the Deputy 
Collector that a large portion of the amount in 


was 


invoice was in consideration of the warranty, 
and asked him if any allowance would be made 
in case it turned out worthless, he said, ‘ No, 
notacent. If you buy the devil, vou may sell 
The crown did turn out defective, 
and I had to import another and pay 30 per 
cent again. But we were then under a 
cratic Administration,” he adds naively. 


him again.’ 


Demo 
Mr. 
Clark never sued but one man, and that was 
the Collector, and he won his case. 

Under the title of ‘ Physical Development’ 
(Boston; Lee & Shepard), Dr. Nathan Allen of 
Lowell has rearranged many of his essays pub- 
lished in the last twenty or thirty years on that 
ard kindred subjects. The idea around which 
all the discussion centres is the modification of 
the race for better or worse by care—or the 
want of it—in breeding, with constant insist- 
ence that the children of pure American stock 
are steadily declining in numbers. 

Dr, G, A. Evans has ‘“‘ compiled and arrang- 
ed” a ‘ Handbook of Historical and Geographi- 
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cal Phthisiology’ (Appletons). A very careful 
examination fails to discover any sutlicient rea- 
son for it, notwithstanding the fact that con 
sumption is an ever-present terror at our doors, 
The book is not indexed. 

Two interesting books were issued last July 
from the Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, viz., 
the third edition of Blass’s ‘ Aussprache des 
Griechischen,’ and the second edition, enlarged 
and improved, of ‘Grammatik der Attischen 
Inschriften,’ by Meisterhaus, of which we may 
speak hereafter. Blass has made his enlarge 
ments chiefly in the notes. He calls special at 
tention in his preface to an interesting appen- 
dix containing the Lord’s Prayer in modern 
Greek—not in the literary language, but in the 
language of every-day intercourse. This is 
followed by a carefully marked and accented 
transcription in Roman letters. Blass confines 
himself mainly to the theoretical side of the 
question. In contrast with this is an interest- 
ing lecture that deals with the practical side 
of the matter, viz., what pronunciation is to be 
the one to be 
(‘Die Aussprache des Griechischen : Vortrag 


adopted as taught in schools 
gehalten im wissenschaftlichen Verein zu Bres- 
lau, von Dr. Konrad Zacher’ (Leipzig : Teub 
ner, 1888). The lecture, of forty-two pages, is 
supplemented by five pages of notes. 

A novelty in calendars is that distributed by 
Thurber, Whyland & C« 
of the year is set in a circle standing for the 


, in which each day 


moon, and showing the appropriate phase of 
that 
Francis & 
distinct, and has on the back of each monthly 


luminary. The ealendar prepared by 


Loutrel is elegantly simple and 


leat a memorandum diary. 


—‘* Round as Giotto’s O,” with much else in 
the master’s life and work, acquires new  sig- 
Mr. Stillman’s fine historical 
treatment in the January Cenfury, while Mr. 


nificance under 
Cole’s reproductions, five in number, are enough 
to vindicate the high praise that a just criti- 
cism bestows upon the painter who first substi- 
tuted true dramatic expression for the conven- 
tional that had before him. Mr. 
Frederic Remington has asubject which he has 
already made his own—“ Horses of the Plains” 
—writes about it 


faces vone 


with great intelligence and 
from a full experience, and is his own illustra- 
tor. 
them excellently spirited, and in almost all it 
is not hard to trace the influence of the instan- 
taneous photograph. Fine illustrations also 
accompany Edward L. Wilson’s Syrian paper. 
Charles de Kay has the first of what is to be a 
series of articles on Ireland. He lays out his 
work with great thoroughness, writing in this 
number of pagan Ireland, and giving with 
suflicient detail an account of Irish mythology 


Nearly all of his blocks are good, some of 


and pre-Christian society, the aim of all being 
to enable usto understand the Irishman and the 
Ireland of to-day. Mr. Kennan breaks off the 
thread of his narrative so as togroup inasingle 
article details of the life of what are known in 
Russia as ‘‘ administrative exiles,” that is, men 
who are burried into Siberia without a trial, 
without even knowing of their offence, deprived 
of the rightsof a citizen without being accorded 
the privileges of a criminal—victims, in short, 
of the Government’s most brutal and 
ble cruelty. 


intolera- 
What may be taken for a taper- 
ing-off of the war-papers is given in an article 
on ** The West Point of the Confederacy,” a 
slight but entertaining account of the Military 
School at Lexington, Va., and of the honora- 
ble part borne by the cadets in the battle of 
New Market. 


—A series of photographs bearing the name 
of ‘‘Raphael’s Hours” is brought home by 
many Americans who travel abroad. These 
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eoresentations are general favorit ! ted out t ‘ 1 
ume designs when color i cor red s { ' tea g ‘ “ \ 
re charming. Cur it i n t t ‘ t 
roused regarding t I f these gra { ' 
ind fairy-like t s \t ist whit \ i 
ics mtr sm tt I \ a ] il t t | \ 
lon Notes and R The HH ha \\ 
een traced t > tl tu fa rated unt : 
in | N i Cor This artist, t ‘ . 
near P ivia in ]Si4, was } Lat | 
fre ing t Vatican as we is t ». i . 
Palace, and in | wid was engag f : one ; i ; 
rating the Aibert Memorial at Osbor ‘ 
A A ry i t ~ 
at an earlier day he had | ( Hiss t : 
, * il ‘ i ‘a ~ 
paint the Tours on | sat tl ( Pa S 
res len Bu ! ha l i i t , ¢ “ 
Hours I ite vith ¢ | . \ 
means. H ved them t rtain ra agent 
bia i t i 
which appeared in t t t tury ‘ 
was allowed by Raphael to er , ; . 
as soon as thev were drawn, and | ud ; 
begun to paint them, and in whose engra ; : ‘ 
some lost works of Ray tl rf 
cretia ’—still survis These se eenth ce : ie i Se ' 
tury engravings were uni 1 . : : : ; 
= “ . : ; t ta ,, 
phael’s Hours his is the tes ve ¢ \ \ ‘xX a, e 1 Wa 
ander Mantovani, the court painter of Plus page : l 
Ea, of his suecessor M r, Si bind 
Consoni told Miss B in | sojom . 
in Rome, that in his ut »had seen a ] 
f that Bor i part nt tf t \ ' : 
5 G 1, New Y aN 
where the signs of tl na 
which room th we Hours were I . ' 
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rhe Zodiae R mi Was pa ted I tu ) > 
ifter designs, as is said f R } l W 
the Pope shall per tthe whitewa to | : 
moved, traces of tl Hours tl 1 
buried, may me forth to newness of t St , ‘ 
such a msurmmat 1 must be \ Ved ) t 
sired by Mary Cowden Clarke, wl has | ‘ ‘ that 
the *‘ Hours” ft 1 tl ut ha f ¥ 
her Villa Novello at Genoa, and l ther 3 M 
vho have loved to gaze on those I s . 
which we should say had be If \ 
Pompel n panels } id th not t \ 
before Pompeii was discovered ‘ 
The Sixth Annual Convention t 
Modern Language Ass ition of America Ww 
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new departure Was eX t 
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edness and independence, They show, to be 





with, that he was, during his whole public life, 
laboring under pecun difficulties caused by 
early imprudence in endorsing notes for friends 

a folly which the exuberant generosity of his 
nature seemed toimake natura His earnings 
it the bar from the ery first were extra 
ordinary for a young manin a poor country 
During the remainder of his career they might 

ive had no limit except what was imposed by 
his physical ability But, although he drew 
but a small income from an hereditary es 


t Kerry, and had a large family to pro 
glected his 
, and bore the total 


ide for, he completely ne profes 


ional business for politics 


expense, then very considerable, of mumerous 
contested elections, not only his own, but those 
of brothers and friends enlisted in the same 
cause with himself He was most generous 
With his purse as well as with bis professional 
ervi id if he had not bad. in a certain 


Mr. | 
wh 


the pres 


‘itzpatrick—a business man in Dublin to 


ma very large proportion of the letters in 


ent volumes are addressed—a devoted 


friend, who looked after his financial affairs 





for him with untiring assiduity, he would pro 
bably have come to rrief before his 
career was half over. 


(YConnell had, 


ounsel of 


When he first went to London 
the 
great success socially, but 


fe As the 


Catholic 


In IS26 as ¢ 


Association, 
Os de 
for 
lion 


Catholic 
it 
leader of the 


Emancipation he was not 


a was @ SUC¢ 


euriosi movement 
bad 
dinner-tables, and 
his 
flat- 
the 
the 


a 
for the drawing-rooms and 
of 


show he 


rece ved an amount notice which 


to his 


This last 


by 


letters wife much 


was 
| 


tered 


He 


io his entrance to 
the 


ed down 


use of Commons after passage of 


Emancipation Bill; but his social popularity 
in England died out very soon, under the vio 
lence of his own language. The virulence of 
the abuse which he heaped on political oppo 
nents was something new in the upper circle of 


** Scoundrel” his 
‘ scoundre! 
but that 


MSCLOUS of its foree is made proba 


English polities was about 


of condemnation 


aristocracy,” ‘scoundrel reporters” 


he was un 


fact that he applied it to himself in 


noments of self-reproach over a blunder or 
pie f negligence, in cases in which other 
men would have called themselves fools or 
blockheads, Tho Englfsh newspapers paid him 
back in kind. He bad a row with the reporters 
of the London press very early in his parlia 
mentary career, over incorrect or garbled re 
} rts f his speeches, and re venged himself 
ind foreed them into good behavior by having 
them excluded from the galleries, under the 
rule as to trangers.” In this conflict, how- 
ever, | then editor of 


he had the support of the 





the 7 s, Carlyle’s friend, Captain Sterling 
This d understanding did not last very 
! | IS41 the Times described him in a 
iit irticle as an unredeemed and irre 
cle i indrel,” and the priests who sup 
ported | as ‘Ssurpliced ruffians.” But seven 
vears before this, in IN35, when he was first be 
ng ther il agitation, he had been plan 
ning retribu ft) r these attacks by a series of 
persona le \“ h he describes as follows 
You are aware that we must show up by 
real names and characters the persons who 
write for that paper \t the first leisure mo 
ment, L will give y sketches of the two prin 
cipal writers ‘ thin-skinned adventurer of 
‘name of Barnes; the other with something 
of tougher hide of the name of Stirling (si: 
We will trace him through his different changes, 
now an Trish barrister, then a captain of mili 
tha, then a parson, and lastiv the Great Un 
nown of the 7imes, who is saluted with awe 
| the tderant Whigs and now beplaced 
Porie f Br cs’s Cul Mr. Stirling is not 
hnown att / sas the st false} f 
\ 1 }« wi ial t him 


The Wation. 





self should eseay He uses ine to as 
sail others as under a masked Pe 

It does not appear that this exploration was 
ever carried out, but the warfar ( inued as 
ong as O'Connell’s health and vigor isted 
The resemblance between his relations with the 
Times, as indicated in th ibove extra ind 
those which exist to-day between the same 
journal and O’Connell’s successor, Parnell, is a 


curious illustration of the vitality of t 


question,” and of the smaltiness of 


made towards a solution of it. 


The exuberance and impetuosity, and one 


may sav recklessness, of O’Connell’s tempera- 
ment are brought out more clearly in his let 
ters than in hes, Everything in his 





} . t | . : 
character overtlows—his atfeetion for 1 


lv, bis devotion 





the Irish cause, his hatred of his enemies, his 
gratitude to supporters, and = his fidelity to 
friends There is a vein of exagveration 1 

all his political writing and talking. His eulo 
vies and his abuse both fervid to the last 
degree, All the traits ascribed by ethnologists 





to the typical Celt were ] 


yroduced in greater or 
less fulness at every stage in his career, and 


they were made the more prominen by t] 








that he was not only a Celt, but a Celt 
aflame with the passion of a great struegle 
who felt that the rvortunes of a downtrodden 


race depended on his ton 





too, as there often is in Celtic 


doubt 


of method in his heat, there is little . 
came early to the conclusion on which his sue 
agitation have continued to act, 


that the best way t« 


cessors in Trish 


»get the ear of Englishmen 


about matters which do not concern them per 
sonally is to shock them, to offend their sense of 
propriety, to alarm them about their persons 
and their property, and make them believe 
aling, not th ruth 


that they are d simply with ru 


ry 


but with dangerous rathians. 


That O'Connell produced some 


| 


such impres 


sion as this on English opinion, in spit f his 
belief in and enjoyment of peaceful agitation 
and his real horror of viol there is, un 
happily, little question. Its eft In separat 
ing bim from Englishmen of whos npath 

with him in Irish matters he could feel sure, is 
curiously illustrated in a passage of Richard 
Cobden’s diary, reproduced in John Morley’s 
biography of the great apostle free trade. 
O'Connell supported the free-trade cause stea 
dily from the beginning. He opposed the Corn 
Bill of x, and stood by the Anti-Corn-Law 





League from 1s to its 


He had ren 


triumy 





same Service to every 


iuding tl 


West Indies and tl 





ood cause of his day, ir 1@ anti 


in the 


very ec 


United States; and here is what Cobden 


ee 1: 
muninge ti 


says of him in IMs, when ex; 


m Irish questions in the House of Com 


silence 


e populace of land representes 


louse by a body of with OC 
* head, with wl uld feel nom 


: im Le re 
sympathy or identity than with people whose 





anguage | did not understand. In fact, 1 
f, | + + } 
ly, 1 felt a ec nplete antagonism and repul 
sion towards them, O'Connell always treated 
me with friendly attention, but [ never shook 








hands with him or faced his smile without a 

feeling of insecurity: and as for trusting him 

on any public question where his vanity or his 

passions might interpose, T should as soon have 

thought of an alliance with an Ashantee chief,’ 

This passage probably throws mere light on 

e question of ** Home Rul than any othe) 

f equal length in recent political Nterature 

OConnell’s private letters fortify the proofs 
I 

afforded by his publie career that Cobden was 

baolute l ist to } ne t he not v did 

’ WnNders ithe Trish temperament, but was 
, ) , ndvert ¢ } ‘ 
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unusually candid, fair-minded meaning 
Englishman. O'Connell's letters show that |! 

was really a valuable and perfectly trust 
worthy ally in every good cause, provided it 
did not interfere with his s e to Ireland 
that he was, for his time, a man of unusual p 

litical liberality: that his devotion to 
the Irish cause was cere, and was marked 
from first to last by sel acrifice, and was 
maintained under le private trials 
and ditliculties. And e is an English 


man of the very best 10 avows that he 





+ 


could not sit 


tablv in 


comtor 


with him, owing to prejud 





and manners. Could there be 


ment in favor of some sort of separation, 


rislators of 


little or great, 


two countries 
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The {merican Co j tith. By James 
iryce, author of Holy Roman Empire 
M.P. for Aberdeen. Macmillan & ¢ 

THE general conclusion which Prof. Bryce 

reaches is, that the faults which need corre 


tion are not so much in our constitutional 
frame of government as in our methods of 
working it. Inthis most of us will cordiaily 
agree It is, however, interesting to note some 
tf the differences of view which come of the 
different standpoints occupied by Englishmen 


and Americans, Habit makes almost any sys 


is apt to be mistaken 


tem easy, and a stranger 


in selecting the parts which chafe. 


Nothing is more common than to contrast 
our tixed and “rigid” Constitution with the 


British P 


t bri 


so-called unlimited powers of the ar 


liament. Itiscommonly said that Grea 


tain has no Constitution in our sense of the 
word, Itmay be questioned whether our use 
if it is as strict as is supposed, or their system 
as unlimited. Recent writers are prone to 


the venerable and. oft 


phrase ‘‘the } 


once 


drop 


ritish Constitution”; b 
it was, it had real meaning. 
th Cr 


some things 


Ey ery people 


cognizes the fact whi mwell put to his 
Parliament 


are fundamentals, 


y tixed 





These fundamentals may be as 


when part of the common law of custom as in a 
written charter, The barons’ declaration,’'We 
will not have the laws of England changed,” 
could not have meant that all making of sta 
tutes and decrees should cease, but that those 


fundamentals should with on 


the of the kingdom and 


vy of the subject depended. 


which organization 
the 


Charta, from this point of view, was simply a 


libert Magna 


deed of confirmation of these fundamentals un- 


der the King’s great seal, and gener: 


Englishmen for seven centuries have regarded 
itasirrevocable. So far as it putin written 
form the fundamentals to which the nation 
was attached, it is hard to see how it differs 


from any ot Written constitution, 


tition of Ri 


tiny Act, etc., s 


her 
ght, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
to us 


In ordinary 


en amendments of the 


Limes 





tion, 

iay have little 
ap 
enact, as in Henry t 


importance; but let us suppose 


s] 





iliament to aboli 
Kighth’s time, that pro- 
clamations of the 
a statute, and to 
From our American 


violation of 





‘an Congress 





should not expect t mt ay thatila ! t 
Was acting within its lawful power | ld 
Oo! bie re vwhed ) t aca ] 
riithe to ef le } | Pay ‘ 
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their constitut rs, and t Leg 
1 who were il ullv usurpil 1 ‘ f : 
tions Phe ditfer ( s tou ! eat t ; 
ind in a critical t tl awful rights of t i 
itestants count for mu I} f that | t \ 
Parliament is the nation would b found t ive f s 
have died long ago, and to have beet yulet tra tt 
but solidly replaced by the doctrine of nationa tiol t bee 
representation Such consid itiol i l t i 
ioubt if the differ ‘eo betw (ireat Brita t t 
wind America is that the form ha t 
tution: but. rather. to ' it ae 
ind in the fact that our Cor tut i i t t 
rately writter vhile the Britis Ss part “\ I 
ten and partly founded on estal ed cust 
which hereditar publi | rn i i tw 
to be “ fundamenta 
Phe independence thie diriate i 1 
ur Government is anothe sul 
pean observers iithardt ras t \\ 
1ofthe judiciary to the ot te t t 
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have often unduly exalted tf t 
oflice of the Supreme Cor n declar 
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sirable or freer from grave objections; certain- 


ly, he thinks, no other would be likely to suit 
American life and 
character. It is in the political 


so well the conditions of 
methods of 
working the system, after all, that we must find 
the evils which do most mischief, and to which 
the people must apply the cure lest worse things 
befall us. 

\ careful reading of the shameful list of 
abuses done in the name of liberty still leaves 
the impression that it would be hazardous to 
conclude that a remedy can be found in this or 
that statutory expedient. As public opinion is 
found in the last analysis to be the source of 
strength for every department of the Govern- 
ment, for every officer of it, for every party 
which succeeds, it is a public opinion enlight 
ened and aroused by looking at abuses without 
a veil, that must be trusted to apply the reme- 
dy. From whatever point we start our exami 
nation, we are pretty sure to come back at last 
to the one conclusion, that the spoils system 
has so degraded and corrupted polities that our 
ordinary methods of political action are com 
When we 


be able to see how our 


pletely overslaughed. have rooted 
out this evil, we shall 
system works under normal conditions, and not 
till then. 


ing tally sheets, bribery, are 


Ballot-box stufling, repeating, forg 
simply the me- 
thods by which political criminals work out 
their end, namely, to get possession of oftices 
and enrich themselves by the plunder of the 
public, When the people have learned that no 
party platform offers any advantage at all to 
be compared in importance with the suppres 
sion of the corruption and plunder that make 
our politics a bye-word whilst our Constitution 
extorts admiring praise, they will subordinate 
party for a time to the radieal cure of this 
chief cause of their woes and their disgrace. 
\fter that will come a time when the working 
of our institutions may be studied under favor 
Whether this or that 
change of method will improve the general sys 


able conditions to learn 
tem. Their working under the control of rings 
and bosses, big and little, affords us no crite 
rion of their value or their capability of secur- 
ing the common weal. As we can hardly con- 
ceive of any influence more likely to help in 
forming a right judgment on these momentous 
subjects than that of so wise, so temperate, 
and so able a discussion of American inst.tu- 


tions as Prof. Bryce has here given us, we re 
peat the wish that it may find its way to the 
library of every patriotic citizen, and be stu- 


died with earnest care. 


VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Master Virgil: The Author of the Aineid as he 
seemed in the Middle Ages. A Series of Stu- 
Cincinnati: Robert 


dies, by J. S. ‘Tunison. 


Clarke & Co.  1SS8, Svo, pp. vii., 250, 

THar the author of the Fourth Eclogue should 
been considered throughout the Middle 
Ages as a prophet of Christ, and taken his 


have 
place upon the mediwval stage with Isaiah, 
Simeon, and Elizabeth, is not remarkable. 
That he should 


legend as a magician is not so easy of explana 
; | 


have figured in medieval 


tion, and has occupied the attention of many 
students of myths. <A considerable amount of 
inaterial desigued to illustrate the varying cha- 
racter assumed by the great Roman poet in the 
Middle Ages was collected in Germany and 
France prior to IS72; but no one scholar at- 
mpted to cover the whole field,or to offer a 


itistactory explanation for the legendary -ele- 


me n the medieval Virgil. In the year 

Inentioned Professor Comparetti of Pisa 
issued tis work * Virgilio nel Medio Evo, which 
has generally been considered to be the last 
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word upon the subject. In this remarkable | the general reader in form and style than the 


book, the author traces the vicissitudes of Vir- | 
gil’s fame in literary tradition down to the | 


time of Dante, and in popular legend down to 
the present day. With a minuteness of which 
we can give no idea, he has studied the history 
of the poet in his own and succeeding times, 
until at the close of the Middle Ages Virgil ap- 
pears as the guide of Dante, and receives from 
him a double immortality. 

In this exhaustive history, Coimparetti is 
one of lite- 


careful to distinguish two currents, 


rary tradition, the other of popular 


although he confesses that the two categories | 


of fabulous products have a common basis, 
since both arise from an exaggerated idea of 
the wisdom of Virgil. The genesis of the myth 


of Virgil the magician the author finds in cer- 


tain Neapolitan local traditions based upon the | 


poet’s long residence in that city, the presence 
The fundamental ider of the 
legend in its origin was that Virgil had not 


of kis tomb, ete. 


only lived in Naples, but had sharel in its 


government and displayed the greatest love for 


the public There 
existed besides in Naples monuments of ancient 


good of the Neapolitans, 
or mediwval art to which were ascribed won- 
derful and talismanic 
were naturally attributed to Virgil. 


properties, and 
vital questions—when the Neapolitans first en- 
tained the notion of the talismans, and when 
Virgil's name was connected with them—Com 
paretti is unable to answer. 

This theory, supported as it was by Compa- 
retti’s amazing erudition, was generally ac- 
cepted by scholars in all countries. In (Ger- 
many, exception was early taken to the au- 
thor’s separation of the popular legend and 
literary myth; but it was not until five years 
after the appearance of Comparetti’s werk that 
a serious attack upon his theory of the rise of 
the Virgil myth was made by Professor W 
Vietor in the Zeitschrift fitr romanische Phi- 
lologie I, page 165 ¢* Der Ursprung der Virgil 
sage” 
cite the arguments by which (using 
Vietor 
tinction between the popular and literary tra 


Comparet- 
ti’s own material shows that the dis 
dition is unnecessary apd groundless, and that 
the legend is of learned and literary origin. 

student 
should have reached the same conclusion inde 


It is interesting that an American 


pendently, and have embodied it in a work 
which reflects great upon its author. 
Mr. Tunison has modestly entitled his book *A 
Series of Studies,’ and arranged his material in 


credit 


nine chapters, which treat of Virgil’s conneec- 
tion with diabolism, literary tradition, magic, 
science, the legend of the Salvation of Rome, 
Virgil the lover, the prophet, and Virgil in 
later literature. A preliminary chapter, need- 
lessly termed an apology, states the problem to 
be solved and the author’s theory of its solu- 
This theory, and the method by which it 
is applied to the various phases of Virgil’s fame 
during the Middle 
nality of the book. Mr. Tunison does not pro- 


tion. 
Ages, constitute the origi- 


fess (with one slight exception) to have dis- 
covered any new material, and his debt to 
Comparetti is largely and fully acknowledged. 
He has, however, by the thorough assimilation 
of his material, won a right to speak with au- 
thority, and his theory is the outcome of inde 
pendent research. It has always seemed a 
matter of regret that Comparetti’s book had 
not been translated into French and English 
(there is an excellent abridgement in German), 
fora working knowledge of Italian is not so 
extensive even among scholars as might be 
supposed. Mai 


for it contains all that any but the 


Tunison’s work will diminish 


that regret, 


s 


specialist will need, and is more attractive for 


these 


The two | 


It is impossible within our limits to | 


original work. 

The problem of Virgil’s legendary character 
in the Middle Ages is a most interesting one. 
\ well-known historic person, whose individu- 
ality is never obscured, appears in the works of 
scholars in the twelfth century, invested with 
the character of a magician, and later becomes 
the hero of the more popular French and Ger 
man romances. The problem is not so difficult 
as at first sight appears, and the key to it is to 
be found in a combination of two factors—the 
exaggerated idea which scholars gradually 
formed of Virgil’s wisdom, and the tendency 
during the Middle Ages to explain exceptional 
learning as the result of magical practices. It 
inust not be forgotten that the works of the 
poet themselves contributed in no small degree 
The Fourth 
Kclogue was sullicient to rank the writer among 
the prophets of Christ, and the Eighth Ee 
logue led at least one learned author, in a MS. 
of the fifteenth century, to attribute magical 
powers to Virgil (Comparetti, vol. i, p. 196, n. 1): 
‘Et fuit 
dedit arti magic ut patet ex illa ecloga ‘ 


to their author's peculiar renown. 


magnus magicus, multum enim se 
Pas- 
The 
influence in the same direction of various parts 
of the “Eneid, notably the Sixth Book, must 
also have been considerable. It must further 
be remembered that Virgil is not the only poet 
of ancient Rome who has undergone this traus- 


torum musam Damonis et Alphesiboei.’” 


formation, which Comparetti (ii, p. 15) declares 
tobe so rare. In No, 1151 of the Nation was 
noticed briefly De Nino's ‘ Ovidio nella tradi- 
zione popolare di Sulmona’ (Casalbordino, 
.in which the poet of the ‘ Metamorpho- 
ses’ has undergone the same transformation as 
his greater countryman, We must therefore 
ditfer entirely from Comparetti when he says 
ii, p. 15) that the scholastic type of Virgil 
alone, without any other occasion, could not, 


1 ; 
iSS6 


by natural transformation and association of 
ideas, be changed into the type of magician we 
are now considering. 


Comparetti believes this ‘‘ other occasion ” to 
be the popular Neapolitan legends referred to 
above, which he supposes to have grown up 
about Virgil’s narne. These arguments, after 
all, rest upon the literary tradition; and Com- 
paretti himself confesses that the people of 
Naples did nothing but draw material infe- 
rences from the literary conception of Virgil, 
whieh was such that the cultivated themselves 
were not surprised at these popular legends. 
The diffusion of the Virgil myth in European 
literature took place earlier and more exten- 
sively out of Italy than in Italy. It was little 
known beyond Naples, and little attention was 
paid to it there, while it was collected by fo- 
reigners who visited that city, and transported 
from the sphere of popular tradition to the 
sphere of literary tradition, and passed con 
termporaneously into works of a romantic na 
ture in the vulgar tongue and into Latin works 
of a learned nature. It appeared from the 
twelfth century on—that is, at the time of the 
origin of romantie prose and poetry, properly 
speaking. These are the words of Comparetti 
himself (ii, p. 19), and they contain the refuta- 
tion of his own theory. We may add to the 
above the significant fact that the contents of 
the Virgil myth belong, not to the Neapolitans, 
nor even to the rest of Italy, but constitute the 
commonplace of popular legend everywhere. 
Such is a bald outline of the confutation of 
Comparetti’s theory which Mr. Tunison has 
rounded out into a compact argument, pre 


sented ina clear and attractive manner, and 
forming part of an agreeable narrative of the 
various phases of Virgil’s renown during the 


Middle Ages. Mr, ‘lunison has done his work 
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** Limbs,” various towns dependent upon and 
affiliated with the seven ‘* Head-Ports.” After 
the Norman Conquest the confederation re 
‘e ate 
animation “With the advent of the An 
in House, there are signs of fresh vitality 
but not till the reign of John does their distinct 
military service, performed at the will of the 
Crown, project itself plainly before us as a 
part of the national history.” During his 
reign the confederation became the chief sup 
port of royalty on the seas, being bound to 
stated services. The author styles it ‘ the 
right arm of England,” “ the parent and ex 
emplar of the Royal Navy itself John and 


y called upon these ports 


charter hich wa ranted by Edward J. in 
Izcs, requires ‘their full service of fifty 


seven ships, at their own cost, for fifteen days 
when summoned by ourself or our hers. In 
4a) they furnished 105 ships and 2,140 men 
Mdward Tl. adopted the plan of placing tl 
whole of his fleets under the Lord Werden of 
the Cinque Ports, ‘It was not till the end 


f Edward IIL’s reign that the disasters of 


the Ports, from which they never recovered 
becan ; but even in the previous half-century 


their preéminent place in relation to the naval 
rvice was not so marked as it had been un 
der John, Henry IL1., and Edward I 
The decay of the originally fine harbors of the 
Cinque Ports lay at the bottom of this gradu 
ally declining position Most of the harbor 
became silted up, owing to what the author 
ealls ** The Law of Eastward Drift.” which he 
deseribes in detail In the fifteenth century 
the confederation continued to decline, and 


was thenceforth of little national importance 


In return for their ship service the Cinque 
Ports enjoyed various franchises, the most im 
portant of which were exemption from the 
ordinary assessment of national taxes, and thi 
right to be 
their own ad charge of the ** Yat 


xercised « 





mouth Fair,” 


the herring-fishery, a principal ind 





food-supply of the English people it 
dle Ages. They had a central judiciary and 


eourt of appeal, originally at Shepway, after 





Speakit enerally the ( que Port 1 
their members are still ind ndent of t 
counties in the matter of roads, licenses, and 
police nd free fre county juries and count 
rate 


in wl h the author has done his work Ive 
part of his book d Lys painstakir vy 
i has not contented himself with ivit u 


a mere compilation based upon other printed 





vorks, but has evidently cousulted the ori 
il records in many scattered local archives 
Only the few who ha attempted similar i 
stizations in England can appreciate wha 
labor this involves I} author’s argument 
I 1 vy the foundation of the confederation 
by Edward tl Confessor (pp. 55-50, 62) ar 
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Similar allusions to previous gran 
ward th Confessor, William I 


If. are to be found in many town 





al im) il i I 
} of the Public R 
do we ever receed in uneart ne any 
eleventh century grants, with t 

tion of the Conqueror’s charter t 


We know, too, that municipal chart 


contain accounts of the “* great antiqu 








the inert and prayerful Confes 

It is wrone t ill the charter 
p. 95); this tec i 

if ing, ane imht not f 
to oa rant that contains merelv a 
previous grants The firma t i 
portant mut 1 fran se, but t 
x erates its rtance en { 
the oveted s l { I erhim 
asserts that to se ll t wa ! i 
Vv towns desired t OSSé am 
y. 3 Phe mayoralty did not 1 
presuppose the existe f the firs 

vice versa, th h the two often w 


litional franehises grantel by ] 

were trifling but on pag 3 
made of two later charters msid 
tending their franchise Tl t} 











venturers had b me inve 1 wit 
principal privileges by a patent of | 
in lb, But tl wit 
mar the general ex nee of the | 
Burrows hopes that his cet 
m Ss OL ¢ n | i 
on the Cinque i vi 
this pe, andtrust that he ‘ 
The Natives BE} fies ry 
with notes, by J. B. Greenou 
Git ~ CO SSS 
rik lon ted beginnis ol 
Series of Latin Auth iS 2 
" of Prof. Greenouch’s Vy S 
series, whicl ntl respect ditferir 
companion Sert t Gi k Ant) 
ti ndenend vork of tl eve 
presuma u ints for t ry 
rates at which the two se s ] e] 
for the ? f orship i 
greater where e starting-] l 
ed in the form of a foreign edition 
\ clance at the Harvard annouw 
urses Will show that the study of 
now placed in the Sophomore year 
mu mm 1), and that tl 
if ind Epist! y 
Pri ough This edi 
the work of an editor whe i 
with the sul ject tr le 1 KIl \ \ 
lities of tl t to Lint 
mind Yet the ulties of the st 





ire determined largely by the ways: 
of the instructor. One man lov 
another textual 1 isn othe 
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paralysis of trade, the forced diversion of agri- 


ture 


into unaccustomed lines, the starting 
up of rude domestic industries, as if under the 
magic wand of protection, the system of make- 
hifts in all these incidents 
f the war, far away from all actual fighting, 
it is the author's attempt to set forth or illus- 


food and apparel 


trate. Not unnaturally, considerable space is 
viven to the devices to which the feminine 
instinct for ornament had to resort, in the 


absence of the usual shopping; but much is 
also told of the ways in which articles of stern 
necessity in dress were provided, and of the 
improvisations which a ready wit made in the 
sphere, not only of dyes and weaving, but even 
ol For the most part, the writer’s 
style is pleasant enough, though a thought 
heavy-footed; but her political and moral re- 
flections in bad taste, and there is some- 
thing almost absurd in her seeming effort to 
make out a case of great hardships for a family 
which did not see a Federal soldier or hear a 
gun all through the war, and which had abun- 
dance of supplies and the faithful service of 


mecdiemes, 


are 


slaves throughout. 

Joue Suunto, a Child of Japan. By E. H. 
liouse. Chicago : Belford, Clark & Co. 

‘Yone SANTO” is a study of contemporaneous 


Japanese life by an author thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject by a long residence 
in the Mikado’s empire. With a firmer touch 
and truer coloring than in any work of fiction 
treating of the far East, the 
lovely character and the of a 
young girl of gentle birth, who has been bred 
to the lofty ideas of honor peculiar to the 
Samurat or gentry of Japan. These misfor- 
tunes, in their order, are as follows : Her home 
life broken up by political revolution; poverty, 
cruel treatment by the elders of her own sex at 
home, a forced marriage to a low-born and 
stolidly ignorant husband; but first, last, al- 
ways, and worst, the tribulations suffered at 
the hands and malevolent tongues of two or 
three American missionary ladies living in the 
foreign quarter in Tokio, called Tsukiji. A 
considerable portion of the book is taken up 
with description, dialogue, and remarks about 


he delineates 
misfortunes 


these destroyers of the young lady's peace. 
Dr, Charwell, who seems filled with equal pro- 
portions of hatred to the traders, the British, 
the the female 
adroit questioner, but 
concerning fibs, is Yone’s constant friend, not 


clerical and missionaries, an 


easy in conscience 


to say worshipper. Miss Gibson, his own and 
Yone’s friend, is a Boston lady, who has fa- 
thomed the true character of the atrocious mis- 
sionary women, and who escapes from their 
thrall to assist Dr, Charwell in his philanthro- 
pic Yone is a marvellous character, 
absolutely unselfish, guileless, noble, and of a 
sort more rare on earth than in the airy realms 
of Escaping the temptations of a 
uropean lover, she sinks under the burdens 
of sore mental trials and the stress of toil in 
house and hospital during the cholera visita- 
ti The epidemic results from the shameless 


plans. 


romance, 


mn. 
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The WN ation. 


violation of quarantine by an infected German 
1 





vessel convoyed into Yokohama by a war-ship 
in defiance of Japanese law. After Yone’s 
death, Dr. Charwell finds his chief happiness 


in visiting her tomb. 

This is the story that was published as a 
serial in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
though a novel in form, is rather a series of 

and cannot fir 
of tracts for the times. author, 
in 


which, 
well be spared 
The 


magazine 


sermons, hh 
the list 
having 
review articles, correspondents’ letters, 


pleaded his cause 
phlets, end otherwise, now employs the 
hicle of fiction to preach the wickedness of 
foreigners in oppressing Japan by treaty. 
As an eloquent prophet, he sets forth, in this 
burden of Japan, the wrong which even good 
men and women, trained in alien systems of 
morals and education, may inflict even when 
most intent on doing good. Above all, Mr 
House preaches to men on chastity, honor, and 
the duty of treating a Japanese woman 
a sister, and, under certain circum 


as a 
woman, 


Herein he is not excelled in 


stances, a wife. 
cogency and clearness even by the ‘‘ sainted ” 


Dr. David Abeel in his address ** To the Bache 
lors of India, by a Bachelor ”’—now Classic, 
but not read as much by the men intended to be 
reached as it should be. The defect of the book 
is its manifest unfairness tothe American men 
field of 
work, with motives at least as pure as those of 
Dr. Charwell or his thinly disguised original 
The literary critic demands that a professed 


a 


and women who have made Japan their 


painter in words use other pigments besid 
tar and whitewash. To transfigure into al- 


most unearthly loveliness of character a native 
rirl, and to heap all sorts of ridicule on the 
women of one’s own country, is not fine art, 
thoughit may be fiction. ‘* Experienced wolves 


disguised as ancient lambs,” ‘‘ old) maids,” 
thinkers and plotters of nearly all things dia 
bolical, are the females who, alas! are also 


missionaries ; while among all the scholars, 
philanthropists, and gentlemen who happen, 
though Americans, to have received, among 
other lines of culture, a theological 
not one is found or known whom Dr. Charwell 
ean trust or refrain frem abusing. All this 
ranting, but not elocu 


training, 


seems to us inartistic 
tion. 

In other respects, the novel has notable me 
rits. Finely drawn are the contrasting pic 
tures of British rudeness and Japanese high- 
bred grace. The eloquent outbursts of passion- 
ate eloquence in defence of Japanese woman 
hood are noble passages, both as to style and 
truth, 
all native ladies of gentle birth ‘* princess- 
The incidents in the lives ot the 
male characters in the story are like windows, 
and open to our admiring gaze a world of honor 
and chivalry almost unknown in our comuiner 


The satire upon Americans who make 
Tl t pon A i ho mal 


es” is fine. 


cial days. These are told with a pathos that 
must draw tears to the eyes of those who know 
their intrinsic truthfulness. In short, we have 
in ‘ Yone Santo’ a work of high literary art, 
disfigured by its own author, who has been un 
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able to control his personal prejudices and keep 


out his dogmatic opinions, The novel 1s strong 
in what the author knows and weak in what he 


believes, Since publication in the Boston mag- 


azine, his doctrinal views are set forth in the 
Chicago reprint ina“ postscript” of thirteen 
pages. Like that interesting addenduin to a 
lady's letter, it contains the root of the whole 
matter 
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